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FOREWORD 



From whatever perspective one views the concept of human resources 
and their relationship to national development* the need to develop an 
appropriate educational system is crucial. Those who would put a nation’s 
human resources to the best possible use for the common weal are charged 
with the responsibility for the development of an educational system capable 
of transforming human potential into human productivity — a productivity 
that supplies new momentum to a society’s economic, political, esthetic, and 
humanitarian life. 

The teacher in such an educational system performs a significant function 
since his role is to perpetuate society’s heritage and simultaneously to 
energize human resources toward social progress. If it is accepted that the 
teacher is a central element in the formal education of a nation’s human 
capital and that the level of education cannot rise far above the quality of 
the teacher in the classroom, then the selection and preparation of these 
teachers are of significant social concern. Concerted effort must be made, 
therefore, to produce the best teacher that a nation can afford. 

Furthermore, teacher education provides a vital link between a nation’s 
institutions of higher learning and the public they are designed to serve. 
Not all youth, even in the most affluent societies, can personally and directly 
be enrolled in a college or university, even though these institutions are 
usually supported by the public at large. The benefits of higher or tertiary 
education to the majority of the population are thus generally transmitted 
by the teacher who is a product of this higher education. The institutions that 
educate teachers, the teacher educators themselves, and the governmental 



departments concerned with teacher training are thus clearly a part of the 
nation's overall strategy in the development process. 

Any international, technical assistance operation that supports the prep- 
aration and the improvement of a country's teachers is, therefore, involved 
in several vital and sensitive areas of a nation's life. It does so in the 
following ways: 

• By affecting the quality of the teachers' performance, the donor reaches 
into the lives of a people at a much deeper level than that achieved 
merely by an exchange or donation of material goods. The teaching 
process affects attitudes, emotional commitments, and societal involve- 
ments, as well as the development of skills and vocational viability. 

• In undertaking assistance to an institution of tertiary or higher educa- 
tion for the preparation of teachers, the donor, theoretically at least, 
provides a link between the institution of higher education and the 
public at large. It thereby provokes in institutions of higher learning 
a concern for urgent societal needs to which its knowledge can be 
applied and directed. In such a situation the potential for collaboration 
between the traditional academic disciplines and the professions, such 
as teacher education, is expanded and the application of knowledge to 
socially relevant needs is accelerated. 

• By providing technical assistance to a foreign country's educational 
system, American institutions and educators tend to broaden the con- 
text within which teacher education takes place. The representatives 
of the American institutions serving in foreign nations open, by their 
very presence and their activities, windows on a world heretofore 
unknown by the future teachers whom they tutor. Thus, teacher educa- 
tion, in addition to providing a vital link between higher education 
and its public, can also serve as a vital bridge between the peoples 
of many nations in this era of multilateral cooperation. 

• In their positions as colleagues, consultants, or advisors to foreign 
colleges, universities, and government officials, American educators 
serve as an additional resource for the infusion of alternative solu- 
tions to educational problems. But, in involving American personnel 
in the teacher education process overseas, the very quality and pace of 
social change is being affected. By providing alternatives to exiting 
educational processes, technical assistance disturbs, however subtly, the 
status quo. The positive contributions, as well as those that jeopardize 
the existing social order, are rapidly multiplied by the unique character 
of a teacher education institution. 

The success of American teacher education in coping with the problems 
of development overseas is not the prime focus of this book. But the con- 
temporary American effort to establish an effective relationship between 
human resource development and the achievement of broad societal aspira- 
tions, through the medium of teacher education, is amply documented. 
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This volume differs from many documents that have focused on AID’s 
activities insofar as it provides detailed descriptions of programs conducted - 
by university contractors. Professional students of international develop- 
ment education are thus provided witn case studies that lend themselves to 
a variety of analytical exercises and open additional avenues for research 
into specialized areas of teacher education and technical assistance. 

Finally, the AACTE Committee on International Relations was aware of 
the ever-present danger that besets action-oriented endeavors of the type 
described in this volume. Too often the need to initiate a course of action 
and to sustain its momentum provides little time for the contractor or his 
agents to reflect on the process itself or to feed back into the institution's 
supporting network the lessons he has learned. In recent years a number 
of studies have concentrated their efforts on this problem. Teacher Edu- 
cation and AID presents an additional analysis to this growing body of 
literature as seen from the perspective of individuals, institutions, and 
processes involved specifically in the preparation of teachers. Hopefully, 
this perspective supports and complements the other efforts that have been 
made in this direction. 

Frank H. Klassen 
Associate Secretary * 

December 1969 
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* With staff responsibility for AACTE Committee on International Relations. 



PREFACE 

The research for this volume was undertaken by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. The Association's interest in this 
area stems from its own fifty-year concern for the improvement of teacher 
education in America and its increasing involvement in the technical assist- 
ance process abroad. AACTE’s interest was also motivated by a series of 
assumptions regarding the significant role of teacher education in the life 
of any nation, and by a belief that America’s higher education community 
has a responsibility to those nations whose aspirations for improved educa- 
tional opportunities are restricted by manpower and economic limitations 
and the many problems that accompany the process of achieving political 
independence. 

As a voluntary association of over 800 colleges and universities which 
prepare more than ninety percent of America's teachers, AACTE is particu- 
larly interested in the problems and achievements of its member institutions 
in the field of teacher education overseas. Since World War II, the Agency 
for International Development and its predecessor agencies have carried 
the major burden in directing the application of American technical skill 
and economic resources to the problems of educational advancements 
abroad. In doing so, AID has relied heavily on the leaders of American 
teacher education to initiate, conduct, and sustain programs of teacher 
improvement overseas, whether on a direct-hire basis, through university 
contracts, or through other means. The extent of AID’s contribution in 
manpower and money, and in the range and breadth of professional pro- 
grams that have been fostered in recent decades, is unknown to the broad 
professional public involved in international relations and teacher education. 
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Individual participants fortunate enough to have become involved in 
teacher education projects in Afghanistan or Zambia often returned to their 
American campus with little opportunity to relate their international experi- 
ence to the domestic curriculum. Nor did they have access* to a literature 
that provided a comprehensive description and analysis of the global 
dimension of America’s teacher education efforts overseas or of AID’s long- 
term international commitment in this field. 

This volume represents an attempt to rectify this knowledge grp. But it 
does so only partially, because it reflects the work of only one governmental 
agency, AID, and concentrates on the contemporary state of affairs. The 
total history, which will incorporate the efforts of other branches of govern- 
ment, the foundations, and institutional projects of a non-government 
nature, has yet to be written. With these limitations, Teacher Education 
and AID pays tribute to the dedication of a host of government workers, 
legislators, administrators, and dedicated teacher educators, from the 
earliest days of President Truman’s Point Four Program to the present, 
for their firm belief that the wealth of the nation, as Frederick Harbison 
has remarked, “consists not of its natural resources or its capital, but its 
human resources.” 

TTie AACTE is particularly grateful to Dr. Louis W. Normington of 
Pacific Union College who served as project director for this study. Dr. 
Frank H. Kiassen, associate secretary, AACTE, coordinated the project in 
his capacity as director of international programs for the Association. 
During the course of Dr. Normington’s investigation, he was assisted by the 
comments, suggestions, and reports of AID oflicials in the United States 
and overseas, as well as a host of institutional representatives who have 
participated in one way or another in the AID/teacher education process 
overseas. To the director and the many persons who assisted Dr. Norming- 
ton in this investigation, AACTE extends its thanks and acknowledges their 
contributions to this study. 

Edward C. Pomeroy 

_ . Executive Secretary 

December 1969 



INTRODUCTION 
Purposo of the Study 

This research project has two major functions: 

1. To describe the extent of AID involvement in teacher education. 

It seeks to answer such questions as types of assistance given, institutions 
involved, operational methods used, difficulties encountered, elements con- 
tributing to success or failure, and values accruing to the American insti- 
tutions participating. 

2. To see if generalizations can be extracted , with particular reference 
to the factors underlying success or failure, which may be useful as 
guidelines to AID or to c { her institutions participating in similar 
future projects. 

It is recognized that the present research is merely a modest beginning to 
a task of enormous size and complexity. Any recommendations or guide- 
lines will be tentative in nature and may be said to represent hypotheses 
rather than established findings. 

Scope and Limitations 

This study is limited to technical assistance in the preparation of elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and teacher educators, as sponsored by the 
Agency for International Development and its predecessor agencies, such 
as the International Cooperation Administration. It is further limited to 
programs that were reported operational in 1967. These limitations were 
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imposed in part by two considerations: one, the objectives of the study; 
the other, availability of information in AID files and time available to the 
investigators. 

Analysis of Avallabls Information 

Originally, it was hoped to review all programs sponsored by AID, 
including those already phased out. AID, however, has been described as 

the agency without a memory.” In some cases, files were incomplete or 
psst practical reassembly, having already been shipped to the archives. 
Some university contracts had been phased out In these cases, it was 
impossible in the available time to find material that had been sent to the 
archives. The situation was even more difficult with regard to direct-hire 
activities. It would have been impossible without the generous assistance 
of Miss Edna Falbo, director of the Historical and Technical Reference 
Section, who made a determined effort to collect and catalog material such 
as the Country Assistance Plans going back to 1962. The study was, there- 
fore, limited to projects being carried on in 1967. 

Since World War II, there has been a tremendous outpouring of assist- 
ance to the so-called underdeveloped countries. Many member countries 
and organizations of the United Nations have participated. In the United 
States, private foundations such as Carnegie, Ford, Rockefeller, and Ketter- 
as well as many different government agencies, have been involved. 
However, this study was limited to projects sponsored by AID. 

It is equally true that assistance has been given in many areas such as 
agriculture, health, roads, engineering, and business and public adminis- 
tration. Even in the field of education, aid has been given to a diversity of 
activities. It has involved buildings, textbooks, equipment; primary, sec- 
ondary, higher, and adult or community education; and even such areas as 
medicine or dentistry could be considered, since they involve the upgrad- 
ing of professors. In order to keep the task to manageable proportions, 
and to focus on an area where the expertise of the AACTE could best be 
utilized, the inquiry was limited to technical assistance to teacher educa- 
tion. This was defined as the preparation of elementary and secondary 
teachers and teacher educators. 

A further limiting factor should be noted. The study was primarily a 
documentary analysis and interpretation with minimal opportunity for 
visiting the projects overseas. During the investigation it became evident 
that a complete, and accurate, picture could not be obtained solely from 
the documents in the files. While the field visits were extremely valuable, 
unfortunately not enough time was available to assess contributions or 
outcomes through an in-depth study of the impact of the projects on local 
educational systems. 

Value of Study of Results 

This study must , therefore , be regarded as the first phase of a much 



broader survey that would develop priorities and strategies for future 
assistance to teacher education in developing countries. 

This second phase might be conducted on two fronts. In one, attention 
would be focused on a field study of the project. It would compare original 
objectives with actual results. The reactions of the foreign “consumers” — 
min istries of education and local communities — would be investigated. In 
the second approach, leading American educators who have participated 
in technical assistance programs — from both government and the academic 
community — would be involved in a searching review of the whole process 
of sel ecting, planning, staffing, administering, and evaluating technical assist- 
ance projects in teacher education in a series of regional or national 
conferences. 

Sources of Data 

Four major sources of information were analyzed: 

1. Reports in AID files and the Historical and Technical Reference 
Section. 

2. Field investigation in a limited number of overseas projects. 

3. Interviews with AI D/Washington officials and university personnel, 
including returned contract team members. 

4. Studies conducted by other investigators, such as Education and 
World Affairs and the American Council on Education. 

1. AID Files and Historical and Technical Reference Section 

These .» -ID reports included such materials as contracts, progress 
reports, end-of-tour reports, and contractor performance evaluations. The 
Country Assistance Plans for each country, for the years 1962 through 
1967, also provided condensed reports on both institutional projects and 
direct-hire programs. Hie usefulness of the latter was somewhat limited 
because they were devoted mainly to plans, and their relatively brief reports 
on accomplishments often failed to bear much resemblance to the plans so 
glowingly described the year before. 

2. Field Investigation 

The contract provided no funds for visiting actual projects. However, 
authorization was gained to visit a number of the projects at the same time 
as a follow-up study of administrative interns was carried out. Three inves- 
tigators thus made brief visits to a sampling of the projects and interviewed 
chiefs of party, team members, United States Mission education officers, 
and national educators. 

Dr. Frank Klassen, associate secretary of AACTE, visited projects in 
Brazil, Jamaica, and Peru. 

Dr. Howard Jones, dean of the College of Education, Iowa University, 
and a member of the Committee on International Relations of AACTE, 
visited projects in Liberia, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania, and Ethiopia. 

• • • 
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Dr. Louis Normington, project coordinator for AACTE, visited projects 
in Afghanistan, India, East Pakistan, Nepal, Korea, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia 

A list of those interviewed is in the appendix (see page 186). 

3. Interviews with AID/Washington Personnel, Campus Coordina- 
tors, and Returned Contract Team Members 

Descriptive reports of institutional contracts and direct-hire projects, 
based on material in the AID files, were sent to AID/Washington person- 
nel and to the campus coordinators involved, for comment and correction. 
Their suggestions were incorporated in the final reports included in Chap- 
ter 4 (page 69). In addition, selected campus coordinators, returned team 
members, and AID/Washington personnel were interviewed to identify 
the significant factors which appeared to them to underlie success or 
failure. 

4. Research Reported by Other Investigators 

Beginning about 1962, a number of studies have been published on the 
general subject of America's developmental assistance abroad. Among the 
organizations sponsoring such research are Education and World Affairs, 
the American Council on Education, the Brookings Institution, and a 
number of universities, including Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Syracuse University, and Stanford Research Institute. 

In addition, there are numerous unpublished reports such as ‘The Devel- 
opment of the National Institute of Education in India,” by Paul Leonard; 
“A Follow-up of a Technical Assistance Project in Education in West 
Pa ki s t a n ,” by John J. Hanitchak; and “AID-University Rural Development 
Contracts and U.S. Universities,” by William Thompson et al., which have 
been sponsored by AID and usually carried out by contract team members. 
Tbese studies are listed in the bibliography and their findings cited in the 
report where applicable. 

Organization of tha Raport 

This report is presented in four chapters: 

Chapter 1 places teacher education within the frame of reference of 
the world educational crisis. 

Chapter 2 contains a survey of the scope of the technical assistance 
program in teacher education and brief reports of the projects carried 
on in 1967. 

Chapter 3 reports trends — an analysis of the factors underlying suc- 
cess or failure, with recommendations. 

Chapter 4 contains detailed descriptions of a number of projects which 
illustrate the range and variety of teacher education activities. 

The appendix has a bibliography and a list of those consulted during 
the study. 

xiv 
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Chapter 1 



Teacher Education 
and 

A World in Crisis 



THE CRISIS 



There is little doubt that both the developing countries and the indus- 
trialized nations face an educational crisis. It is more extreme with the 
developing countries, however, because of both their lesser resources and 
their continuing struggle to build educational systems which will raise 
whole populations from illiteracy into the modern age. 

Using the techniques of systems analysis, Dr. Philip H. Coombs of the 
International Institute for Educational Planning has traced five forces 
which have led to this crisis: 1 

1. “The student flood*' triggered both by rising expectations and the 
population explosion. 

2. “ Acute resource scarcities" to provide teachers, buildings, scholar- 
ships, and instructional materials. 

3. “ The rising costs" of attempts to improve quality in a labor-intensive 
industry. 

4. Unsuitability of output" in relation both to “the rapidly altering 
needs of national development and to the similarly changing needs 
of individuals in changing societies." 

5. “ Inertia and inefficiency* in educational systems which, by holding 
on to traditional procedures in the face of changing requirements, 
have actually contributed to a deterioration in quality. 

To meet this crisis Dr. Coombs suggests we must develop not only inno- 
vations, but a habit of innovating in education. In this process he draws 
attention to the central role of teacher preparation. “Educational systems,” 
he 'States,' “will not be modernized uni.il the whole system of teacher- 
training is drastically overhauled, stimulated by pedagogical research, 
made intellectually richer and more challenging, and extended far beyond 
preservice training into a system for continuous professional renewal and 
career development for all teachers.” 2 

This, he points out, has implications for international cooperation. The 
need for the industrialized nations to help the developing nations will con- 
tinue for a long time to come. But “such support should not be a conveyor 
belt for conventional educational forms from *donor* countries to ‘recipi- 
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ent one*, but rather a common act of exploration to find patterns that 
really fit the need* and pocketbook* of the developing na tion *. ”* 

Importance of a Study of America’s Role 
In Technical Assistance to Teacher Education 

In the light of these factors, a careful study of the world scope of United 

technical assistance to teacher education is of extreme importance 
at the present time. 

1. Educational Development Is Vital to Social Economic, and 
Political Development in the Emergent Countries. 

In die early years of technical assistance, education was thought to be of 
secondary importance to economic development With further experience, 
it became clear, as Arthur G. Wirth writes in a foreword to American Edu- 
cation in International Development , that ‘ education, far from being auxili- 
ary, is a factor of intrinsic importance for successful change in all other 
spheres — political, social, psychological, as well as economic.” 4 

The Mme idea has been expressed in various ways by many different 
people. In his message on international education in 1966, President John- 
son, for example, declared: “Education lies at the heart of every nation’s 
hope* and it must be at the heart of our international relations.” 

Writing in the Harvard Educational Review, Adam Curie states that 
countries are undeveloped mainly because most of their people are unde- 
veloped. The main reason for their lack of opportunity lieu within the 
social structure, and can be remedied only when there are enough people 
with a new attitude to society. Education, he emphasizes, is the chief 
vehicle for changing such attitudes. 

“Education is the single biggest enterprise in developing countries,” 
points out John Hanson. “It employs more people and influences directly 
the lives of more people than any other organization apart from aovem- 
ment itself.”* 6 

2. Developing the Capacity To Prepare Effective Teachers Is 
Crucial to a Nation’s Educational Development. 

Just as educational development is vital to social, economic, and political 
development, the improvement of teachers both as to the numbers available 
and their effectiveness in the classroom is vital to educational development. 
Teachers are to education and economic development,” writes William 
Platt of the Stanford Research Institute, “as machines-to-make-machines 
(machine tools) are to plants and production/** 

This problem cannot be solved by attempting to provide expatriate 
teachers for the underdeveloped countries— the needs are far too immense 
—nor even by erecting buildings and passing on technical skill. As Harold 
Enaraon, president of Cleveland State University, at one time director of 
educational services for AID, points out, “When we began our technical 
assistance under AID, we were fairly naive about it. We have now found 
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over the years that the task is not to pass on technical knowledge, but 
rather a knowledge of how to build institutions.” 8 

And they must develop the capacity to build institutions, we might add, 
that will train teachers who will themselves be innovators — “seed corn” 
of educational and even community development At this point we become 
aware of all that is involved in a cross-cultural task. It is of little value to 
attempt to transplant American models, for they are not likely to “fit” the 
expectations of a different society. 

Perhaps the strongest statement comes from Freeman Butts. Writing in 
Education and the Development of Nations , he declares that “we must 
view the education of teachers as belonging at the very heart of any human 
resource development plan that hopes to contribute to the modernization 
and building of a free nation.” 0 

3. There Has Been Inadequate Exchange of Information Between 
Technicians on Different Assistance Projects. 

Too little cross-fertilization has taken place between projects. What has 
been learned so painfully in one country tends to be lost sight of when new 
projects are started. Philip Coombs points out that “all along, the AID 
agency has acted as if it had no past. This is due in part to the high rate of 
turnover and shifting about of personnel, with no systematic effort being 
made to collect their experience. This has resulted in the same lessons hav- 
ing to be learned over and over again. A new AID expert sent to a foreign 
country is as likely as not to begin over, where his predecessor did, instead 
of where he left off.” 10 

In consequence, it is frequently reported by chiefs of party that one of 
their major problems is occasioned by new education officeis urging 
radical shifts of philosophy, but having little understanding of the past 
developments and rationale of the project. 

The same difficulty exists all too often among university teams. In some 
cases, where there has been strong and continuous leadership from the 
home institutions, a systematic and successful effort has been made to use 
the “feedback” from past participants to orient new team members. This is 
not the picture everywhere, however. 

There is another tremendous area of loss. Reports like those published 
by Education and World Affairs are, of course, known to the academic 
community. But many unpublished studies, such as the report by Willis 
A. Porter on the building of the College of Education in Thailand, tend to 
get buried in the archives. As a result, a wealth of experience is lost. 

4. Research Is Needed Specifically on Technical Assistance to 
Teacher Education. 

A number of studies have already been mentioned that deal with tech- 
nical assistance to education. Most of these, however, have been related 
to education in general, or to a detailed study of one project or institution. 
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It must be recognized that teacher education is but one thread in the 
total fabric of a country's development. Inevitably there will be overlap 
between the findings of a study on, for example, institution building at the 
university level, or one on rural development, or a study on teacher edu- 
cation. There are unique differences, however. Research focused directly 
on teacher education is needed to develop guidelines for those involved in 
planning and carrying out such projects. Emerging countries require help 
in building educational systems that will be responsive to national con- 
cerns and values — that will be agents for change. This demands the devel- 
opment of the capacity for long-range planning within a complex framework 
— one that includes the cultural context, the efficient use of all available 
human resources, and the distinctive characteristics of teacher education. 

5. A Larger Proportion of Teacher Education Institutions in the 
United States Should Be Informed About and Involved in the 
Technical Assistance Program. 

There are about 1,200 U.S. universities and colleges which have teacher 
education programs. Of these, 830 are members of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education. They prepare over 90 percent of 
America's teachers. In 1967, 71 of these were engaged in carrying out 134 
AID-financed contracts providing technical assistance in 39 countries. 11 
Twenty-two institutions were carrying on 33 projects specifically in teacher 
education, and a number of other projects were conducted by such organ- 
izations as the National Education Association or the National Science 
Foundation. 

Twenty-two out of 1,200 or even 830, suggests that too few members of 
the educational co mm u n ity are being involved, and possibly some insti- 
tutions with several contracts may be straining their resources. Of course, 
many institutions are too small to staff projects by themselves, but could 
be involved in consortia. 

Research such as this study of AID projects, undertaken by AACTE, 
should perform a service in bringing to the attention of its member insti- 
tutions the opportunities, problems, and rewards of involvement in thi* 
phase of technical assistance. 

6. There Is a Great Need To Invest Limited Resources in Projects 
That Will Have the Maximum Impact. 

The needs of the underdevc loped nations are immense. They could use 
help in every aspect of their economies. In fact, rising populations have 
faced most of these countries with a tremendous challenge just to wminfruin 
their standard of living, let alone raise it. On the other hand, the developed 
countries, no matter how willing, have limited resources with which they 
can provide assistance. 

Because of this, it has always been clear that projects should be selected 
which would have the maximum impact or multiplier effect. At the present 
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time, this need has become even more urgent The comments of Jerome 
Bruner have particular pertinence in th's connection. Declaring that there 
is no single problem in the field of educational assistance more important 
than teacher education, he goes on to say that it is “the single form of 
activity that has a known multiplier effect built into it,” and that this is 
particularly true when educating the teachers of teachers . 12 
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Chapter 2 



Teacher Education and 
The Developing Countries — 
The Technical Assistance Program 



THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM— A SURVEY 



Chapter 1 emphasized the critical need for teacher education in the develop- 
ing countries. Chapter 2 reports the efforts the United States, working through 
the Agency for International Development, has made to help meet these needs. 
The scope of this technical assistance program is described, with detailed Infor- 
mation on the number of projects, countries involved, types of contractors, and 
major types of assistance. Projects operational in 1967 are described briefly by 
regions and countries. 

The Range of Technical Assistance 

A review of the projects (pages 9-12) makes it obvious that technical 
assistance is being given to every level and phase of teacher training in one 
country or another. This is, perhaps, not surprising since the countries 
included in this report are at vastly different stages in their development. 
Indeed, different areas of the same country often face dissimilar educational 
problems. 

For some, the most urgent need is to respond to the demand of illiterate 
rural peoples for education of their children. Even an inadequate educa- 
tion is now politically compelling. Today’s urgent needs must be con- 
fronted today, even if a more gradual and balanced approach might be 
educationally more defensible since it would certainly encourage a climate 
in which more and better education would be demanded in the future. 
The program for preparing teachers for the hamlet schools in Vietnam 
may provide such an illustration. 

For others, the point of urgency is at the middle level of manpower. For 
a countiy to meet the demand for a better standard of living, o basic need 
is for a large number of broadly educated youth who can be trained for 
all the tasks of an industrial society. Here, assistance is needed to provide 
not only a greater number of secondary teachers, but many more who can 
handle a curriculum that helps youth face and meet the demands of their 
culture. Illustrations of this situation are in the project summaries (pages 
13-31), which include numerous ones for training teachers for compre- 
hensive high schools. 

But for some countries, the most useful technical assistance may be help- 
ing them develop the capacity to carry on their own planning for teacher 
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education as an integral part both of educational programs and of nation* 
wide human resource utilization. Indeed, helping the emerging nations 
develop the capacity for solving their own educational problems, rather 
than attempting to solve those problems for them, may well be at the heart 
of all technical assistance. 

In all these areas the preparation of teacher educators presents a critical 
challenge. Simply to build up the institutional capacity to prepare the 
number of teachers required is a staggering problem. An even greater 
problem is to prepare teacher educators who will stir up in prospective 
teachers a willingness to change, and help them develop the skills to 
become innovators in their own classrooms. 

It might be added that when a nation is well on the way to self-sustained 
growth, the task is to help its peoples understand that the phasing out of 
technical assistance is not desertion, but a necessary step toward the 
partnership of equals. 



Th« Countries Included 

In 1967, AID provided technical assistance to 69 countries. In 47 of 
these, help was given to education, and in almost all of the latter, 40 to be 
exact, teacher education was a major target. The countries were as follows; 

Far East Region: Korea, Laos, Thailand, Vietnam 

Neor East and South Asia Region: Afghanistan, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Turkey; Regional (American University of Beirut) 

African Region: Cameroon, Congo, Ethiopia, Kenya, Liberia, 
Malawi, Mali, Nigeria. Sierra Leone, Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania, Zam- 
bia, East African Regional (Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda) 

Latin American Region: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela 

The number of countries, 40, was identical with the number reported by 
Verna Carley as being assisted by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in 1959. There are, however, a number of significant changes for 
several reasons. Some countries achieved self-sustaining growth and no 
longer receive U.S. assistant ; or there /ere breakdowns in diplomatic 
relations or shifts in U.S. policy. 

In the Far East, Taiwan and the Philippines no longer received assist- 
ance for teacher education, while Laos was added. In the Near East and 
South Asia, Iran, Greece, Jordan, Ceylon, Cambodia, and Indonesia were 
not listed. In Africa, Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia had stopped receiving 
assistance, while nine of the “new” nations were included: Cameroon, 
Congo, Kenya, Malawi, Mali, Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania, and Uganda. In 
Latin America, Panama and Haiti no longer received assistance, but Chile, 
El Salvador, Jamaica, Uruguay, and Venezuela had been added. 



Th« Number of Projects 

In the 40 countries receiving technical assistance for teacher education, 
64 different projects were reported as operational in 1967. This compared 
with 1,431— the total number of agency technical service contracts. How- 
ever, due to differences in reporting, these figures may not reflect an 
accurate or total picture of AID involvement in teacher education. Some- 
times, a university would be listed as being involved in two different 
projects at the same institution and, at other times, in a combined one. In 
Latin America, all technical assistance activities relating to teacher educa- 
tion in one country appear to have been reported as one project In other 
areas, as for example India or Nigeria, each different contract was listed 
separately. There were also differences from year to year. Projects were 
combined or divided depending on shifts of emphasis. And one or two 
programs, as for example that at the University of Nigeria at Nsukka in 
Eastern Nigeria, were inactive because of war conditions. 

The Estimated Costs Involved 

In the fiscal year 1967, $24 million was reported as being spent on con- 
tracts involving technical assistance to teacher education. In the same year, 
the agency reported that it had spent $189 million for educational and 
training projects, including all phases of education, agriculture, and health. 
In the life of the projects, which date back in one case to 1952, over $104 
million was spent The total value of all technical assistance contracts in 
effect in 1967 was reported at $537 million. 1 Again, it must be emphasized 
that the two figures are not strictly comparable. In some cases, it was not 
possible to separate the teacher education component of projects that 
included other phases of educational assistance. The figures do demon- 
strate, however, that & considerable proportion of America's technical 
assistance abroad is in the field of teacher education. 

TIm Contracting Agendas 

In 35 of the projects, AID utilized the services of a university, college, 
or technical institute; in 16, a professional association or other agency was 
used; and, in the remainder, the overseas mission used direct hire or per- 
sonal contract technicians. A combination of methods was used on the same 
project in a number of cases. 

Twenty-two universities, colleges, and technical institutes participated 
T *n these 35 projects. As can be seen from Table 2 (see appendix, page 169) , 
the majority of institutions handled only one project, but Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, had four; Ohio University, Southern Illinois 
University, and the University of Wisconsin each had three; and Colorado 
Slate University, Dunwoody Technical Institute, Ohio State University, 
and San Diego State College Foundation each had two. 

AID also called on the resources of professional associations and other 
independent agencies for specific kinds of projects. The National Science 
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Foundation, for example, was asked to give assistance to the Science Edu- 
cation Improvement program in India. The American V ocaiioiial Associa- 
te was involved in technical teacher training in Turkey. The National 
Education Association sponsored the Teach Corps — teacher volunteers 
who conducted workshops in many countries; the Texas Education Agency 
pioneered a new approach to in-service training for science teachers in 
Guatemala; and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion utilized the resources of its members in providing internship experience 
in American universities for administrators of teacher education institutions 
from developing countries. 

TypM of Technical Assistance Programs 

The 64 technical assistance programs in teacher education are of an 
almost bewildering variety, and do not easily lend themselves to organiza- 
tion or analysis. Some are long-term institution-building piojects con- 
cerned with developing an elementary teacher-training institute, for exam- 
ple. Others, such as the NEA Teach Corps, are usually short-term. They 
have, as one of their principal effects, the development of a climate for 
change by exposing teachers to American methods and materials, and 
getting them excited about what can be done. Still others, such as the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, projects in Peru and Afghanistan, 
are comprehensive in nature with a wide variety of objectives. 

Among th( rincipal kinds of programs, even though there is obviously 
some overlapping, are the following nine typical ones: 

1. Institution Building — The technicians help develop the institution 
from “the ground up” and, working with national counterparts, attempt 
not only to produce curricula and materials of instruction that will meet 
local needs, but also to train a faculty, administration, and staff to run it. 
Among the institution-building projects are those for elementary teachers; 
trade and technical, including agricultural and commercial teachers; 
those for teachers for secondary, including multipurpose, schools; and those 
for graduate schools for the preparation of supervisors, a dmin istrators, and 
researchers. 

2. Teacher Supply Programs — Here the emphasis is on providing a 
supply of faculty members for the teacher education program until there 
are enough national educators ready to carry on. By their presence and 
example it is hoped that the American educators will be sources of inno- 
vation and new ideas. The International Voluntary Services program in 
Laos is of this nature. 

3. In-service Programs — Not only are workshops, seminars, vacation 
evening classes, evening classes, and radio/correspondence schools intro- 
duced, but national educators are helped to develop the skills needed to 
run them. An example is the program carried out by a University of Ohio 
team in Nigeria. 

4. National Education Planning Study— A somewhat more recent devel- 
opment has been the provision of consultant help to the ministries of edu- 
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cation to assist them in national educational planning as a prelude to 
programs of reform in teacher education. Programs in Brazil and Korea 
are examples. Along with these should be mentioi 1 Humar Resource 
Studies like the one carried on in Bolivia by Ohio State as a prerequisite 
for more efficient planning for teacher education. 

5. Science Education Improvement — One of the most successful in- 
service programs has been the series of summer science institutes started 
in India in 1963 and since carried out in other countries. 

6. Program Building — Here the emphasis is on working with existing 
faculties to develop curricula, and to find ways of improving teaching 
techniques and materials of instruction. University of Wisconsin teams 
are working with a number of elementary teacher education institutions 
in this way in Northern Nigeria. 

7. Administrative Internships — This is one approach to meeting the 
need for qualified administrators for teacher education institutions in 
developing countries. Through the sponsorship of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, young administrators are given 
the opportunity of working for a year with the president of an American 
college or university, or the dean of a school of education, to become 
acquainted with modern techniques and skills in educational adminis- 
tration. 

8. Programs Which Develop a “Climate for Change**— The National 
Education Association Teach Corps is an example of a program which 
helps produce a desire on the part of national teachers to improve. Corps 
teachers work with them to show how modern methods can be used in 
their surroundings. 

9. Comprehensive Programs — In such activities, the contract team 
work with the national ministry of education to carry out a wide variety 
of projects. Examples are the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
projects in Afghanistan and Peru. 

Worldwide impact 

Much of the most important work of technical assistance to teacher edu- 
cation does not lend itself to statistical treatment — helping local educators 
improve curricula, for example. What statistics are available, however, do 
suggest that the impact is impressive. In 1962, 2 there were 73,000 student 
teachers in college-level AID-assisted teacher education programs, and 

107.000 prospective teachers in AID-assisted schools below the college 
level. In addition, in-service training was provided with AID help to 

108.000 teachers. 

During the past five years, it was estimated that almost 300,0003 teachers 
participated in in-service training programs sponsored by AID with the 
assistance of American universities and professional associations. Of these, 

24.000 were in the Far East; almost 82,000 in the Near East and South 
Asia; 33,000 in Africa; and more than 160,000 in Latin America. 
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Brief Summaries of Individual Projects 

Brief summaries have been made of the major features of each of the 
64 projects reported operational in 1967. Some were initiated in 1967, 
while others began as long ago as 1952. They are organized by regions and 
countries, the four regions reported below being Far East (including Viet- 
nam) ; Near East and South Asia; Africa; and Latin America. Programs 
such as the National Educational Association Teach Corps, which are 
carried out on a world -wide basis, are listed under “International.” 

In noting any cost-of-project figures in the summaries below, two points 
should be emphasized. Some of the projects received support from other 
sources, the figures quoted being only those from AID appropriations. 
Secondly, in many of the countries, there were earlier projects which 
were phased out before 1967, and not included in this study. 

FAR EAST (INCLUDING VIETNAM) 

In the Far East there were 11 projects in four countries. They involved 
five universities and the International Voluntary Services, as well as direct 
hire personnel. The cost in 1967 was $2,030,000; and the total cost of the 
projects, some of which date back to 1955, has been $12,926,000. 

KOREA 

Vocational Training 

Technical assistance for the training of trade and industrial teachers 
and agricultural teachers was provided by AID through the project “Voca- 
tional, Technical and In-Service Training.” Beginning in 1956, a number 
of agencies, including AID, UNESCO, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and Australia, assisted the government of Korea in a program designed to 
replace the shops and equipment destroyed by he war, and to both improve 
and expand vocational training. 

A teacher-training center in trade and industrial education and one in 
agricultural education, with a combined enrollment of over 300 students, 
were established at Seoul National University. New curricula in voca- 
tional education were developed, and by 1967 nearly 500 trade and indus- 
trial and agricultural teachers had received three months of in-service 
training emphasizing both teaching methods and skill training. 

During the project, over 60 Koreans received training in the United 
States. They returned to become principals and supervisors of technical or 
agricultural high schools or instructors at the teacher-training centers. 

Educational Pianninn 

In 1967, a new program was introduced in response to a request from 
the ministry of education for assistance in the development of policies for 
a long-range science education program, and in the coordination of United 
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States-sponsored science education activities. Efforts to improve science 
education were currently being sponsored by the Asia Foundation, the 
Fulbright Commission, the National Science Foundation, the Peace Corps, 
and other United States organizations. These were, however, uncoordinated 
and did not fit into a comprehensive national plan. 

The project, “Educational Policy and Planning," was designed to lead to 
the development of a modern, effective, indigenous educational system for 
the country. Experimentation in teacher education, particularly in science 
and technical vocational education, were included. Five U.S. technical 
advisors were made available to the ministry. For the first year they were 
mainly involved in vocational education, basic science education, and 
aptitude testing. 



LAOS 

Normal Schools 

Through a contract with International Voluntary Services, teaching 
assistance, primarily in English, science, and industrial arts, has been given 
to the Ecole Superieure de Pedagogic (National Education Center), and 
to Ecoles Normales des Instituteurs (Regional Training Centers) at Pakse 
and Luang Prabang. 

The International Voluntary Services team grew from eight in 1959 to 
40 in 1967. By 1966, over 1,600 students were enrolled in the various 
teacher-training programs. There was an annual graduating class of about 
300, all of whom were qualified to teach in the elementary schools of Laos. 
By 1966, over 50 participant trainees had been sent abroad for training. 

In-tarvlca Training for Elementary Teachers 

Beginning in 1964, educational leaders and teachers have been trained 
through in-service training courses or by participant training. Over 200 
Lao teachers have been trained, most of them in Thailand; and 2,000 
elementary teachers have t ken part in one-month in-service training 
courses. In 1967, over 60 participants were sent to the U.S. or to a third 
country for training. 

Secondary Education 

In 1967, a team of four technicians from the University of Hawaii 
assisted in the opening of a comprehensive Lao secondary school as a pilot 
for the improvement of the country’s secondary schools. The Vientiane 
Comprehensive School opened with an enrollment of 100 out of 800 appli- 
cants. It included both academic and pre-vocational education, with pro- 
grams in agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts. As the project 
develops, a program for training secondary teachers for comprehensive 
high schools will be developed. 
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THAILAND 



Vocational Training 

Technical assistance was given for the preparation of trade and indus- 
trial teachers, and agricultural teachers. This was one phase of a program 
to improve and extend vocational training supported in part by a loan of $6 
million from the Interrational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

The California State Polytechnic College accepted a contract with AID to 
work on the agricultural phase of the project. In 1967, five team members 
began to develop a three-year certificate curriculum for secondary agri- 
culture teachers at the Bangpra Agricultural Teachers College. 

Oklahoma University was asked by AID to work on the trade and indus- 
try aspect of the program at the Thewes Vocational Teacher Training 
College. By December 1967, the project was reported to be still in the 
planning stages. 

VIETNAM 

Hamlat Schools 

Beginning in 1963, a major effort was made to assist in the training 
and upgrading of teachers for the rural schools. Eleven thousand six hun- 
dred prospective teachers received three months of instruction, and over 
five thousand teachers participated in some form of in-service training. 
Over ninety ministry and provisional officials were given a three-month 
study tour in the United States and Taiwan. 

Elementary Education 

A contract team from Southern Illinois University assisted the faculties 
of five normal schools in the improvement of their curriculum; the devel- 
opment of laboratory schools, and practice teaching programs; the writ- 
ing of textbooks; and the introduction of an organized plan for in-service 
education. They also wprked on a twelve-month course for normal school 
prtfessors which was started in the faculty of pedagogy of the University of 
Saigon in 1967. Over sixty participant trainees were sent to the U.S. to 
work for advanced degrees in elementary education. 

Mobile Science Unite 

A program of mobile science units was developed and laboratory meth- 
ods of teaching science were demonstrated to elementary teachers in many 
of the rural areas of Vietnam by the International Voluntary Services. 

Vocational Education 

A teacher-training program for technical-vocational teachers was estab- 
lished in Saigon at the Phu-Tho Polytechnic with the advisory assistance 
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of members of the Southern Illinois University contract team. It reported 
59 teacher graduates in 1967. 

Secondary Education 

A contract team from Ohio University worked with the faculty of 
pedagogy of the University of Saigon in the development of curricula for 
comprehensive high schools, and in the preparation of three-year curricula 
in business education, home economics, industrial arts, and library science 
as well as the more traditional subjects for the secondary teachers who 
would be needed. Instructional materials were prepared for the new 
courses, which were introduced in the demonstration school at the Univer- 
sity of Saigon. The team members worked with the faculties of 12 provin- 
cial high schools in pilot programs to introduce the methods and materials 
developed in the Thu Due demonstration school at Saigon. In July 1967, 
over 110 teachers had received, or were currently enrolled in, participant 
training in the U.S. 

NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

In the Near East and South Asia region there were ten projects in five 
countries, and the regional project at the American University of Beirut 
which provided training for na Lionels from both the African, and Near 
East and South Asia regions. This involved six universities and technical 
institutes, the National Science Foundation, the American Vocational 
Association, the Institute of International Education, and the National 
Education Association. The cost in 1967 was $7,422,000; the total cost 
of the projects, some of which date back to 1951, was $55,449,000. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Since 1954, a contract team from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has worked on a wide variety of projects designed to improve the 
preparation of primary and secondary teachers. 

Primary Teachar Education 

Assistance was given in the development of both regular and emergency 
primary teacher-training programs which produced about 950 teachers by 
1967. The emergency program was operated at 29 centers and consisted of 
preparation for teaching in Grade 10 based on a modified middle school 
(Grades 7-9) curriculum. The regular teacher-training program was car- 
ried on at four D.M.A.'s (teacher-training schools), and continued the 
training through Grade 12. 

Faculty of Education, Kabul University 

A faculty (school) of education was established at the Kabul Univer- 
sity. Degree programs in education for prospective school administrators 
and teachers in teacher-training schools were developed with an enroll- 
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ment of over 250. A bachelor of arts program in the teaching of English, 
v T ith an enrollment of about 200, was introduced. 

Lycto Project in Science and Mathematics 

A program of in-service training in science and mathematics was car- 
ried on in six lycees which comprised about half the secondary teachers in 
the country. It involved the introduction of new textbooks; instruction in 
math-science subject matter; and workshops designed to help the teachers 
understand the new materials and change their teaching techniques from 
a lecture activity to one of discussion and fact finding. By 1967, 130 
Afghan students had been sent to the U.S. for participant training. 

INDIA 

Multipurpose Secondary Education 

Ohio State University assisted in developing four regional colleges, with 
a combined enrollment of 3,000, for the preparation of teachers for multi- 
purpose high schools. Four-year degree courses were developed combin- 
ing content and pedagogy in science, commerce, and technology. A pro- 
gram of in-service training was developed at 74 extension centers, and 
the new technical curricula were introduced to over 2,100 schools. Special 
assistance was given 26 multipurpose schools which were selected from 
the different states. Fifty Indian staff members received training in 
the U.S. 

National Institute of Education 

Over a six-year period, 30 consultants fiom Teachers College, Columbia 
University, assisted in the establishment of the National Institute of Edu- 
cation at New Delhi. The institute was the agent of the newly-formed 
National Council of Educational Research and Training. It brought under 
one organization six earlier institutes concerned with various aspects of 
education. It was designed to bo, in effect, a graduate professional school 
conducting research and training educational leaders. Graduate curricula 
were established for administrators and those wishing to teach in teacher- 
training colleges. An in-service training program, attended by over 12,000 
teachers, was carried on ; textb >oks were written ; and a national staff was 
trained to carry on a progran of research and publication. Forty-eight 
Indian members of the institute were sent to the U.S. for advanced 
education. 

Science Education Improvement 

This program began in 1963 with three summer science institutes spon- 
sored by Teachers College, Columbi l University, at the National Insti- 
tute of Education. Its purpose was to introduce Indian secondary science 
teachers to modern methods of teaching science. The program proved most 
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successful and was expanded over the years. In 1967, the National Science 
Foundation assumed responsibility for coordinating United States tech- 
nical assistance to the program. By the end of 1967, approximately 14,000 
university, college, and high school teache* had taken part in 3 <5 insti- 
tutes over the five-year period. 

Central Training Institute, Bombay 

From 1960 to 1967, Dunwoody Industrial Institute assisted in the devel- 
opment and operation of a one-year technical teacher-training program at 
the Central Training Institute. Instruction was given in the teaching of 18 
trades to teachers from industrial training institutes who were given a one- 
year leave to improve their skills. About 200 were enrolled each year. 

NEPAL 

Technical Education 

The main tlirust of the Southern Illinois team in Nepal has been directed 
toward the training of teachers for multipurpose secondary schools. Ii 
worked with the Nepali staff to equip and establish the National Vocational 
Training Center, and introduced a degree program in cooperation with 
the College of Education of Tribhuvan University to train secondary teach- 
ers for home economics, agriculture, and trades and industry. In-service 
workshops were held for about 80 teachers in 1966, and again in 1967, 
to give technical instruction to teachers responsible for vocational courses. 
Seven participants received training at Southern Illinois University. 

Primary Teacher Education Workshop 

In the summer of 1967, the National Education Association Teach Corps 
worked with the staff of the College of Education of Tribhuvan University 
to conduct an eight-week workshop for 200 Nepali teachers, headmasters, 
and inspectors. 

PAKISTAN 

Summer Science Institutes 

In 1966, the Institute of International Education organized a program 
of institutes similar to the ones which had proved successful in India. 
Four institutes in math and physics were conducted for high school and 
college teachers. In 1967, five institutes were held in mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics for about 120 college teachers, and plans were made to 
add biology to the program in the following year. 

Institute of Education and Research 

Since l n 60, a Colorado State College team has assisted in the develop- 
ment of an Institute of Education and Research at the University of Dacca. 
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By 1967, the institute had been established with a P akistan i faculty of 49, 
and enrollment of over 300 students. 

One-year and two-year M.Ed. programs were developed, and an Ed.D. 
program was introduced in 1967. A B.S. program for industrial arts teach- 
ers was also initiated in cooperation with the faculty of science. Centers 
for educational research, testing and guidance, and curriculum develop- 
ment were established. An in-service training program offering short 
courses, workshops, and seminars was reported to reach over 1,000 teachers 
and educational officers each year. Participant training in the U.S. was 
provided for over 50 Pakistani educators. 

Commercial Institutes 

In November 1967, Colorado State College signed a contract to assist 
the government of East Pakistan in developing 14 commercial institutes for 
the training of clerical and business personnel. One aspect of the project 
was to devise a program whereby the graduates of the commercial insti- 
tutes could continue their education and obtain a teaching certificate in 
commercial subjects. 

TURKEY 

Technical and Vocational Education 

A team of technicians sponsored by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion worked for two years with the staff of the Men’s Technical Teacher 
Training College in Ankara. Four seminars, each two weeks in length, were 
held for vocational and technical teachers throughout Turkey. 

REGIONAL PROJECT 
American University of Beirut 

Since 1951, AID has provided training for students from Africa and the 
Near East and South Asia regions at the American University of Beirut 
One of the largest groups has been prospective teachers. In 1967, for exam- 
ple, 185 prospective teachers from 13 countries were reported to be attend- 
ing the university. 



AFRICA 

There were 22 projects in 14 countries in Africa. They involved 13 uni , 
verities and institutes, the National Education Association, Educational 
Development Center (formerly E.S.I.), and direct hire personnel. The 
cost in 1967 was $8,469,000 and the total cost of the projects, some of 
which date back to 1958, was $40,854,000. 

CAMEROON 
Teach Corps Workshop 

In 1965, a workshop in library procedures was conducted by an NEA 



Teach Corps volunteer. Sixteen teachers from primary, secondary, and 
teacher training colleges met at the Cameroon College of Arts, Science, 
and Technology for two weeks. 

CONGO 

National Pedagogic Institute 

Assistance was given in the training of secondary school English teach- 
ers. In 1967, two English specialists were provided for the faculty of the 
National Pedagogic Institute. This represented a shift of objective from 
a program initiated in 1964 for the direct teaching of English to govern- 
ment employees selected for training in the U.S. or others needing to 
learn English. 

ETHIOPIA 

Faculty of Education, Haile Selassie I University 

The University of Utah assisted in the creation of a faculty (college) of 
education at the Haile Selassie I University. By 1967, it had a faculty of 
over 70 and an enrollment of 900. Degree curricula were developed for 
secondary teachers, for instructors in elementary teacher-training insti- 
tutions, and for elementary school directors and supervisors. In addition, 
a one-year diploma program was introduced to prepare elementary direc- 
tors and supervisors. In-service programs for elementary and secondary 
teachers were attended by over 1,000 ter :hers in 1966 and 1967. Sixteen 
participants received advanced training in the U.S. 

Beginning in 1966, the Utah team was asked to develop a vocational and 
technical teacher-training program. Two one-year diploma programs were 
introduced for teachers in business, home economics, and industrial edu- 
cation, and plans were made to introduce degree programs in 1967. 

KENYA 

English-Language Teacher Training 

A National Education Association team of primary school specialists 
was one of a number of groups which worked to introduce English as the 
medium of instruction in Kenya’s primary schools. “PEAK” (Primary 
Education for Africans in Kenya) methods and materials, first tried on an 
experimental basis with the aid of a Ford Foundation grant, were intro- 
duced through in-service activities to the majority of the primary schools 
of the country. 

Agriculture Education 

A vocational agricultural curriculum was established at the Agriculture 
Diploma College at Edgerton by a team from West Virginia University. 
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In 1967, a specialist in secondary school agriculture developed a training 
program for teachers of agriculture on the secondary level. 

Radio/Correspondence Courses 

In 1967, three technicians from the University of Wisconsin wrote cor* 
respondence courses in English, geography, history, Kiswahili, and math, 
and produced lessons to be broadcast by radio to go along with them. By 
December 1967, it was reported that course enrollment exceeded 1,400. 

LIBERIA 

Elementary Teacher-Training institutes 

Tuskegee Institute supplied a team of specialists to assist in the develop- 
ment of two teacher-training institutes with a combined capacity of 375 
students. By 1967, seven years after the project was started, the two insti- 
tutes, at Zorzor and at Kakata, were fully operational with Liberian faculty 
and administration, and had graduated over 250 elementary teachers. 
Thirty -three Liberians received training in the U.S. 

In-service Training 

In addition, a program of in-service training for teachers and principals 
had been introduced and, by 1967, it was reported that over 1,000 had par- 
ticipated. AID also provided the services of technicians under direct hire 
to assist in a number of projects involving the in-service training of teach- 
ers in English, in science, in reading, and in the improved use of local 
teaching materials. 

MALI 

Pedagogic Institute 

Technicians from Southern Illinois University worked with the Peda- 
gogic Institute of the Higher Teacher Training Center in Bamoko. They 
developed an in-service training program for secondary English teachers, 
established an audiovisual center, and introduced a vocational guidance 
testing program. Four participants received training in the U.S. 

NIGERIA 

Eastern Region: University of Nigeria, Nsukka 

In the Eastern region, assistance to the College of Education of the 
University of Nigeria was one phase of a contract by which Michigan State 
University assisted in the development of a university based on the land- 
grant philosophy and designed to meet the economic, social, and intellec- 
tual needs of Nigeria. Four-year degree programs for secondary teachers 
and three-year certificate programs for junior high school vocational 
teachers were developed. An Institute of Education was established with the 
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52 higher elementary teacher-training colleges in the region. In-service 
courses and workshops were given on campus or in 37 continuing edu- 
cation centeis, and by 1967 were reported to have reached over 10,000 
adults, including teachers. A research program directly related to Nigerian 
education was being carried on when the university was forced to close 
because of the outbreak of hostilities between Eastern Nigeria and the cen- 
tral government. Fifty Nigerians received participant training. 

Western Region: Advanced Teachers Colleges 

In the Western region, Ohio University at Ibadan and the University 
of California at Los Angeles in Lagos assisted in the development of 
Advanced Teachers Colleges. Three-year programs leading to the Nigerian 
certificate in education were established which prepared teachers to teach 
their major subjects in secondary schools and in Grade 2 teacher-training 
colleges. Six participants from Lagos and 18 from Ibadan received training 
in the U.S. 

The Ohio team was particularly successful in establishing an in-service 
training program which, by 1967, had over 7,000 teachers registered. In- 
service centers to make available teaching aids were also established in 26 
locations and reported that in 1967 their services were utilized by 12,000 
teachers. 

Northern Region: Teacher-Training College, Kano 

In the Northern Region, Ohio University assisted in the development of 
the Kano Teacher-Training College. Three programs were developed: a 
five-year curriculum for Grade 2 primary teachers was planned for students 
who had completed elementary school ; a three-year program for secondary 
school graduates was developed leading to tne Nigerian certificate in 
education and preparing secondary teachers and tutors for primary teach- 
ers colleges; and a two-year program for secondary school graduates who 
wished to be primary teachers. In addition, in-service activities, including 
correspondence courses, vacation classes, and in-service centers, helped 
several thousand teachers each year. Eighteen participants received training 
in the U.S. 

Primary Teacher-Training Colleges 

Four-member teams from tht diversity of Wisconsin worked in a unique 
program-building project in a f the larger primary teacher-training 
colleges. The major purpose we j design and demonstrate ways to stretch 
the contributions of qualified teachers to serve greater numbers of stu- 
dents. Recognizing that program building is a long-term project, the Wis- 
consin team developed a two-phase approach. In the first phase, teams with 
expertise in English, mathematics, geography, history, and principles of 
education worked with Nigerian faculties in each of the primary teacher- 
training colleges to try out new materials and new approaches. In the 
second phase, those materials which seemed promising were selected for 
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modification in terms of the needs of Nigeria so that they could be intro- 
duced in the country as a whole. 

SIERRA LEONE 
University College, NJala 

Technical assistance in the creation of an agriculturally- and educa- 
tioi.ally-oriented university college at Njala, a rural location 125 miles 
from Freetown, was given through a contract with the University of Illi- 
nois. Bv 1967, the college had a faculty of 60 and an enrollment of 300. 
Four-year degree curricula combining subject matter and professional 
training were developed with emphases in biological science, agriculture, 
English, and home economics. Three-year curricula leading to the higher 

teacher certificate were also prepared. Fourteen Sierra Leoneans received 
training in the U.S. 

An in-service summer workshop program carried out by the NEA Teach 

Corps provided assistance to over 800 primary teachers over a five-yeer 
period. 7 

SOMALIA 

National Taachtr Education Cantor 

The major AID project was the building and equipping of the National 
Teacher Education Center for the preparation of elementary teachers. Tech- 
nical assistance to establish the program was provided by a team from 
Eastern Michigan University. A basic three-year program for elementary 
teachers was developed and put into operation and, by 1967, over 150 teach- 
ers had been graduated. An in-service training program was also intro- 
duced for primary teachers and secondary teachers in English, mathe- 
matics, and science. By 1967, over 50 had received participant training. 

SUDAN 

Khartoum Senior Trade School 

Teacher education was one phase of a project in which Dunwoody Indus- 
tna! Institute provided technical assistance to the Khartoum Senior Trade 
School. A one-year program of teacher training was introduced. Teacher 
trainees in six trade areas spent half a day in skill improvement, in addi- 
tion to half a day in teacher preparation. The project came to an end with 
the breaking of diplomatic relations in 1967 as a consequence of the Israeli- 
Egyptian conflict. Seventeen participants received training at the Dunwoody 

TANZANIA 

Teach Corps Workshop 

In 1966, a five-week workshop for primary school teachers was con- 
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ducted by the National Education Association for about 240 primary teach- 
ers. Emphasis was placed on English-language instruction. 

ZAMBIA 

In-service Workshop 

Direct hire technical assistance was provided to the Zambian Ministry 
of Education in a program designed to improve the quality of teaching in 
mathematics, geography, and English at both the primary and secondary 
levels. Education Services, Incorporated, provided the services of American 
professors to conduct workshops in the use of modern mathematics text- 
books. 

EAST AFRICA REGIONAL 

Teacher Education in East Africa 

Teacher education in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda has been assisted 
through a contract with Teachers College, Columbia University. The project 
has two main aspects. Beginning in 1964, about 80 tutors (teachers) were 
supplied to the secondary teacher-training colleges to assist in developing 
and upgrading their programs. They are maintained under an arrangement 
whereby salaries at the local level are paid by the respective African gov- 
ernments and AID supplies additional salary and teaching materials. 

Institutes 

Educational specialists were also provided to assist in developing insti- 
tutes of education which would devise degree programs for secondary 
teachers, give direction to in-service training programs, and supply leader- 
ship in educational planning. Among the additional contributions they 
reported were the sponsoring of East African Conferences on Teacher 
Education and assistance to the ministries of education of the three coun- 
tries in the development of plans for the reorganization of their elementary 
teacher-training programs. 



LATIN AMERICA 

There were 18 projects in 16 countries. They involved six universities 
or colleges, the National Education Association, the Texas Education 
Agency, and direct hire personnel. The cost in 1967 was $6,167,000; total 
cost of the projects, the earliest of which dates back to 1955, was 
$19,403,000. 

BOLIVIA 

Seminar Program 

In 1966 and 1967, contract technicians assisted in a program of seminars 
for elementary and secondary teachers, normal training instructors, super- 
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visors, and principals. They were designed to introduce modern instruc- 
tional methods, and were attended by about 2,300 Bolivian educators. It 
was hoped that through these seminars an understanding of the need for 
educational change, and a climate for change, might be developed. 

Kuman Resource Study 

Statistical data necessary for the efficient planning of teacher education 
and other manpower training programs was expected to be available in 
1968 as the result of a Human Resource Study conducted by Ohio State 
technicians. 

BRAZIL 

Since 1957. ‘he United States has provided technical assistance to many 
phases of teacher education in Brazil. Among the projects reported were: 

A National Center for Teacher Training, established at Belo Hori- 
zonte to train supervisors and normal school professors and to sponsor 
in-service programs. 

The training of staff for 60 regional supervisory and teacher-training 
centers in the Northeast 

In-service training for 6,000 elementary and junior secondary teach- 
ers and 1,000 supervisors and school directors in the Northeast. 

Training for 500 secondary agriculture teachers. 

The development of four vocational teacher-training centers in which, 
by 1957, over 2,000 vocational teachers had been trained. 

Coordinated Plan 

In 1966, AID agreed to assist the government of Brazil and state gov- 
ernments to develop coordinated plans for education in the nation. A team 
from the State University of New York worked at the elementary level and 
one from San Diego State College Foundation, at the secondary level. A year 
later, the two projects were combined under the leadership of the San 
Diego State College Foundation. 

Educators 1 Study Program 

In 1966 and 1967, the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee provided a 
nine-month program of study, observations, and internship in elementary 
education for 47 educators from Northeast Brazil. 

CHILE 

Primary and Secondary Reform 

An education sector loan agreement was signed in September 1967 to 
provide the resources for major reports in primary and secondary, includ- 
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ing vocational, education. The project includes technical assistaiice for 
both in-service and preservice teacher preparation programs. 

COLOMBIA 

Regional Education Canter 

Consultant help was provided for a National Education Planning Study 
Group which made plans for reforms at the elementary, secondary, and 
teacher-training levels. By 1967, 23 regional education centers had been 
established to provide in-service training for teachers. 

COSTA RICA 
Normal Schoola 

Direct hire specialists assisted in developing programs at three newly- 
built normal schools. The curriculum was revised to include a year of gen- 
eral education designed to prepare elementary teacheis in the mathematics, 
science, and social science areas, followed by a year of professional train- 
ing. Special attention was given to working v, ith the laboratory school staff. 
Teachers, principals, and supervisors were encouraged to visit the labora- 
tory schools and observe the new techniques. In addition, all 80 Costa 
Rican district supervisors received six weeks of t .lining in supervisory 
techniques. 

Tsach Corps Workshop 

In 1967, 175 elementary teachers, supervisors, and principals partici- 
pated in a five-week workshop conducted by the NEA Teach Corps. Par- 
ticular attention was given to techniques for handling multiple-grade 
situations and group teaching methods. The workshop participants were 
then used in a series of workshops conducted by the ministry of education 
in which 2,000 teachers of small schools received training. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Comprshsnslvs High School Pilot Project 

Assistance in converting the curriculum at two secondary schools from 
their traditional programs to those of comprehensive high schools was 
given by a team from San Jose State College. They offered programs in 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and primary teacher education in 
addition to the university preparatory curriculum. The objective was to 
use these two schools as a pilot project preparatory to establishing such 
schools in 17 areas throughout the country. 

In-s*rvlce Workshops 

The San Jose Team also worked in cooperation with LNESCO, the 
Peace Corps, and the Teach Corps, in providing summer workshops for 
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elementary and secondary "guide” or master teachers, who were then used 
in connection with additional in-service programs. For example, the 125 
elementary master teachers who participated in the Teach Corps workshop 
were later used in connection with in-service programs for the 8,000 
Dominican Republic teachers with only eight years of education. 

ECUADOR 

In-service Seminar* 

AID initiated a program in 1967 to assist in the reform and expansion of 
secondary and technical education. Following a comprehensive survey of 
the country’s public high schools, in-service seminars were held for about 
1,000 secondary teachers. Involved in the project were the Pittsburgh and 
New Mexico Universities, UNESCO, the Fulbright Commission, and local 
universities. 

EL SALVADOR 

Teach Corps Workshop* 

Beginning in 1967, the emphasis of AID assistance was redirected from 
elementary, where a surplus of teachers had developed, to secondary, 
including technical, <teacher training. The NEA Teach Corps conducted 
workshops for 80 secondary teachers of science and mathematics who were 
then used for in -service programs with other teachers in their local schools. 

GUATEMALA 

Assistance to Ministry 

Technical assistance has been provided to the ministry of education to 
develop a comprehensive countrywide educational plan for in-service 
training of primary teachers and industrial arts teachers, and for a pilot 
in-service program for secondary science teachers. 

In-service Program for Primary Teachers 

Direct hire technicians assisted in a two-year in-service training pro- 
gram for about 1,200 unqualified primary teachers. It included two summer 
school periods of eight weeks each, correspondence work in the various 
subject areas, attendance at workshops, supervisory visits, and observation 
of teaching in a demonstration school. 

In-service Program for Science Teachers 

In 1966, the Texas Education Agency undertook a pilot program to 
provide in-service training for science teachers. The plan provioed for a 
group of 10 Guatemalan science teachers to go to Texas for observation 
and training, and then to work with 10 science teachers from Texas in 
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conducting a series of in-seivice training seminars for Guatemalan science 
teachers. 

HONDURAS 

In-service Programs 

A training program was carried on for 140 elementary teachers in the 
use of the new textbooks prepared under the ROCAP (Central America and 
Panama) textbook program. These teachers were then used in 126 short 
training courses in different parts of the country. As a result, about 5,000 
teachers received instruction. Workshops for over 400 primary teachers 
and student teachers were held in 1966 and 1967 by the Teach Corps. 

JAMAICA 

Elementary and Junior Secondary Programs 

Technical assistance to teacher education was given in support of a 
World Bmk loan of $3,400,000 for the construction of secondary schools 
and tne expansion of teacher-training institutions. A team from the Cali- 
fornia state college system organized in-service seminars to introduce 
teachers and administrators to curricular cu-nges in the proposed new 
junior secondary schools. In cooperation with the NEA Teach Corps, a 
workshop was held for 275 teachers and principals of junior secondary 
schools. New methods were presented in social studies, science, and school 
administration. They also worked with the elementary teacher-training col- 
leges, and helped develop an intern program for 600 prospective teachers 
in Jamaican schools. 

NICARAGUA 
Training Cantara 

Direct hire technicians assisted the ministry of education in the improve- 
ment of both elementary and secondary teaching. Training centers were 
established for both preservice and in-service training programs; 50 
librarians were introduced to modern library techniques ; 50 science teach- 
ers received training in laboratory science; and workshops were held for 
both elementary and secondary teachers. 

PARAGUAY 

In-servlca Program for Rural Taachera 

Tec hn ical assistance to teacher education was a small part of the Rural 
Eduction Development Project which was concerned with the building 
and staffing of schools in the rural areas. Direct hire technicians assisted 
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in an in-service program for rural teachers and the establishment of a 
curriculum center for the purpose of developing curricula and teaching 
materials. 

PERU 

Broad-based Educational Assistance 

Since 1963, a team of technicians from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has assisted in a program to expand and improve the educa- 
tional system in Peru. Members worked on the preparation of a Five-Year 
Plan for Improving Education in Peru and the improvement of the admin- 
istiative structure of the ministry of education and the decentralization of 
a number of its functions. Specifically in u e field of teacher education, 
they worked on the consolidation of many small normal schools into 
regional normal schools; the dev opment of a four-year curriculum to 
replace the old three-year one; the establishment of training centers for 
teachers in nucleo (central or consolidated) schools in the rural areas; 
and the improvement of the training of vocational and technical teachers. 
They also sponsored a nationwide action research program, called 
CRECER, in which teachers studied their school communities and tried to 
link educational development to social, cultural, and economic improve- 
ments. By 1967, 105 participant trainees had been sent for study to the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Brazil, and Colombia. 



URUGUAY 

In-service Training for Science Teachers 

In 1967, AID, in cooperation with the National Science Foundation, 
assisted in an in-service training program for secondary science teachers. 
In cooperation with the Peace Corps, AID also initiated a project that will 
utilize educational television to raise the level of classroom instruction at 
both the primary and secondary levels. 

VENEZUELA 

Vocational Education 

Teacher education was one aspect of the technical assistance program in 
Venezuela which included the whole area of manpower training and develop- 
ment. 'Die major efforts of the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee in teacher 
education were focused on participant training, consultant help, and inten- 
sive study tours for senior education personnel. Eighty-four professional 
personnel from the ministry of education were sent to the United States 
for a 10-month non-credit course in which they studied vocational educa- 
tion and the comprehensive high school curriculum. This program was 
later modified to a two-year M.A. program in which 31 Venezuelans studied 
vocational education either at Stout State Vocational College or in Puerto 
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Rico. Short-term and long-term consultant services were given to a num- 
ber of projects. For example, four technicians were sent to the Barquisi- 
meto Vocational Training Institution to help initiate a program of training 
secondary vocational teachers in agriculture, commerce, and vocational 
technical subjects. 



INTERNATIONAL 

' National Education Association Teach Corps 

Since 1961, the National Education Association (NEA) has sponsored 
a program called the Teach Corps. Classroom teachers at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels have volunteered to hold workshops lasting about 
four to eight weeks for teachers overseas. In the fiscal year 1967, for 
example, 65 volunteers held workshops in eight countries with an attend- 
ance of over 1,600 teachers and school administrators. The countries were: 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Kenya, Sierra Leone, and Tanzania. Modern methods of teaching were 
demonstrated, and, wherever possible, national educators were involved 
as counterparts so that they could gain skill in holding similar workshops. 
Among the subjects selected for the various workshops were English, 
language arts, social studies, mathematics, science, reading, multiple-grade 
teaching, audiovisual methods, and the production of teaching aids using 
indigenous materials. 

In a number of cases, the Teach Corps workshops were used as an 
integral part of a coordinated program for in-service teacher training. In 
Tanzania, for example, the Te*ch Corps taught English as part of an 
upgrading program to permit Cla.^s C teachers to qualify for CLss A rank 
and salary. The total program, consisting of three major summer sessions, 
included work in English, Swahili, mathematics, science, history, and 
geography. In Costa Rica, a workshop was held for elementary teach- 
ers, supervisors, and principals who then participated in a scries of work- 
shops attended by about 2,000 teachers irom one-, two-, and three-classroom 
schools. 

Administrative Internships 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education sponsors 
a program in which outstanding young administrators from colleges, 
universities, and ministries of education in developing countries are 
brought to this country for a period of six to nine months. While here they 
work closely with a college president, or the dean of a school of education, 
in what might best be described as an on-the-job training experience. 

One of the unique features which has contributed considerably to the 
success of this program is the provision for the American host adminis- 
trator to travel to the participating country in order to take part in the 
final selection of the candidate. While there, he also spends from two to 
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three weeks in a program designed to familiarize him with the educational 
system of the country and to provide opportunity for him to meet and 
confer with key educational administrators in the country. These experi- 
ences enable him to design a more individualized and concentrated pro- 
gram for the intern, and also help to develop a deeper sense of commit- 
ment to the program. 

During the intern’s stay in the U.S., he attends an orientation confer- 
ence, conducted by the AACTE staff in Washington, D.C., and is also 
visited on his assigned campus by the director of the program. 

By July 1967, about 20 interns had participated in this experience and 
had returned to key educational positions in their home countries. 

Participant Training Program 

The training of host country nationals in the United States or in a third 
country has been an important part of most technical assistance programs 
in teacher education. In some cases, the contract provided for a certain 
number of counterparts who had worked with American technicians to 
receive additional training. In others, the participant training prog 
was entirely separate, but the contract team was usually involved, tO^Ctav* 
with the host country ministry of education and the local mission educa- 
tion officer, in the selection of candidates. 

In the majority of cases, the participant training was programmed for 
the United States. In some cases, because of language problems or the 
special needs of the program, the training was given in a third country. 

In the fiscal year 1967, participant training was provided for over 2,100 
in the field of education. 4 Of these, approximately 1,600 came to the United 
States and the remainder went to a third country. 

The domestic programs of a large number of American colleges and 
universities thus played a significant role in the development of foreign 
educational leaders and specialists and made an important contribution to 
the overall manpower training objectives of AID and the recipient countries. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 The Foreign Assistance Program Annual Revort to the Congress, Fiscal Year 196. . 
Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968. p. 16. 

2 Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 

9 New Initiatives in Economic Assistance— Agriculture, Health, and Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Agency for International Development. 1966. 

4 Horizons Unlimited — A Statistical Report on Participant Trailing. Washington, 
D.C.: Office of International Training, Agency for International Development. 1968. 
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THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM — AN ANALYSIS 



The preceding chapter has provided a comprehensive description of AID 
activities as they relate to teacher education. In Chapter 3, an attempt is made 
to analyze observable trends; to isolate the factor which appear to underly sue* 
cess or failure; and to present some recommendations as to both overall 
strategy and the planning and carrying out of individual projects. They are 
not offered as final answers, but as the basis for discussion and further invest)* 
gation. It should be pointed out that no evaluation of individual projects was 
carried out. This was not within the scope of the study, nor were data available 
for such purpose in records examined or in brief visits to the field. 

Trends Reported Ten Years Ago 

In 1959, Verna Carley reported what she described as significant trends 
in the International Cooperation Administration program of technical 
assistance to teacher education. 1 She mentioned the following 10 trends: 

1. Toward extended and continuing programs of both preservice and 
in-service teacher education. 

2. Toward an acceptance of the need for training of leaders — the 
administrators, teacher-trainers and supervisors — as well as of 
teachers. 

3. Toward a legal basis of in-service education through finances pro- 
vided by national legislation, for the upgrading of teachers, and cer- 
tificates for satisfactory completion of requirements. 

4. Toward reducing the disparity between rural and urban oppor- 
tunities for education through expanded teacher education. 

5. Toward a more functional type of teacher preparation which will 
equip teachers with the understands is and skills to help their com- 
munities improve their standards of living and adjust to the chang- 
ing social and economic circumstances. 

6. Toward developing multipurpose teacher education centers with 
several interrelated projects proceeding simultaneously to the 
advantage of all participants and observers (for example, in the 
development of curriculum and educational materials, in adult 
literacy and in secondary, as well as in primary, education). 
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7. Toward long-term planning for an adequate supply of trained 
teachers to allow expansion of opportunity all along the educa- 
tional ladder, with consideration for the broad base of literacy and 
primary education, and with increasing opportunity for those most 
able to continue in middle school, secondary, and higher education. 

8. Toward decentralization of programs by de/eiooing pilot projects 
m several parts of the nation, with larger reliance on local initiative 
and self-help activities appropriate to each region. 

9. Toward assumption of responsibility by universities and technical 
schools for the professional preparation of teachers. 

10. Toward greater utilization of available resources through improved 
coordination among agencies, and within a region. 

Trends Observable Today 

It is of interest that all 10 of the aims 7ema Carley mentioned still can 
be observed in numbers of projects around the world. Eight additional ones 
have emerged with additional experience, or are being given greater 
emphasis than they were 10 years ago. They are: 

1. Developing an Integral Long-Range Educational Program for a 
Country and Improvement, and the Institutional Plan to Carry 
It Out 

In the early phase of technical assistance to teacher education, there 
tended to be a number of projects in which help was given to limited areas 
of urgent need. This has tended to shift, wherever possible, to encouraging 
the country to develop a national program for its human resource needs, 
with assistance being provided for specific projects on a longcr-range 
basis within that context. 

In the Latin American aid program. Alliance for Progress, for example, 
it has been made a condition of U.S. aid that countries make adequate 
national plans which include allocations of manpower and resources to 
particular developmental goals. Such planning has also been made a pre- 
condition for I.B.R.D. loans. In this context, a country *s needs for a large 
number of broadly-trained secondary school students , who can fulfill the 
middle manpower demands of an industrial society, can be balanced 
against the demand for universal primary education, in making plans for 
the allocation of scarce funds and even scarcer skilled personnel. 

2. Emphasizing the Development of the Capacity of the Country 
To Solve its Educational Problems, Rather than to Provide 
“American” Solutions 

With increased experience in technical assistance, it has become clear 
that the most important task is to help the country develop the capacity to 
plan, to build institutions, to develop curricula, to write textbooks, to con- 
duct revelant research, to train faculty, and to do all the other tasks of a 
live and growing educational system. Without this, the best of buildings, 
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equipment, and even trained personnel, will not be used effectively. In 
Latin America, for example, textbooks which were written, produced, and 
provided for some countries were resented by many teachers, in a number 
of those countries, even though attempts had been made to involve the 
nationals in the program from the beginning. 

Helping a country develop the capacity to solve educational problems is 
a long-range task and does not lend itself to quick results that can be used 
to justify increased appropriations. Nevertheless, in more and more pro- 
grams, it is being recognized that this is the only way to produce solid and 
lasting results. 

3. Perceiving Technical Assistance in Teacher Education as Pri- 
marily a Problem of Inducing Change in a Cross-Cultural Setting 

In the early attempts at technical assistance, consultants often fell into 
the trap of thinking that, if they could teach the nationals of an under- 
developed country how education was structured in the United States, 
they could duplicate it in their own country and the problem would be 
solved. This proved an oversimplification and resulted in frustration on 
both sides when resistance was encountered or the project proved too 
expensive for the resources of the country. It ignored the fact that it has 
taken the United States over 100 years to develop its present educational 
system. Even more, it overlooked the fact that many of the aims of Ameri- 
can education are dependent upon implicit political, social, and economic 
assumptions that are not shared by other cultures. 

It eventually became clear that the long-term goal of technical assistance , 
particularly in the field of teacher education , was to: 

1. Help identify and clarify national goals. 

2. Assist the nationals to develop their own ways cf reaching those 
goals. 

3. Help them build up their own capacity to do so. 

This plunged the technicians into all the problems of any project involv- 
ing change. Their efforts were complicated by the fact that the educated 
people within a country were frequently the products of an educational 
system foreign both to the United States and to the country itself. 

4. Setting Up Programs Whose Primary Function Is To Develop a 
Climate for Change 

A clearer understanding of the nature and importance of the change 
process has led to a rethinking of the timing or phasing of assistance in 
technical assistance projects. It is recognized that there must be a climate 
for change , if massive assistance of either a technical or material nature 
is to be effective. This has led to a number of projects whose primary func- 
tion appears to be to encourage a climate for change. This may involve 
a desire for change, a willingness to accept change, or simply a better 
idea of what changes are possible or desirable. 
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The program of summer science institutes of India, now being directed 
by the National Science Foundation, is one of many such projects. It has 
resulted in thousands of science teachers becoming more receptive to trying 
new approaches and, in fact, to requesting better equipment and materials of 
instruction. One of the most important outcomes of the work of the NEA 
Teach Corps, in which volunteers from American classrooms have held 
workshops in many of the developing countries, has been to open teachers’ 
minds to the possibility of different methods of teaching. In Bolivia, with the 
avowed aim of developing an awareness of need for change, seminars were 
held for 2,000 elementary, secondary, and normal school teachers, together 
with supervisors and principals. A different, but apparently successful, 
approach to the same problem was study tours for Brazilian educators 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin. 

5. Planning Technical Assistance as an Integral Part of Develop* 
ment Loans or Grants of Facilities and Supplies 

There is a definite trend for technical assistance to be tied in with loans 
or grants for the development of facilities in teacher education. Experience 
has shown that the leaders of developing countries are sometimes eager 
to build showplaces that will bring prestige to their countries, but are at 
times over optimistic as to their ability to maintain and make effective use 
of them, once they are built. They may even be under pressure to rush into 
programs before it is clear that these are what the country most urgently 
needs, or upon which it can expend its limited financial resources. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, for exam- 
ple, has made the securing of technical assistance a requirement for some 
of its loans, which include aid to teacher education. The growing import- 
ance attached to human resource planning has drawn attention to the need 
for technical assistance at the point where a projected institution is being 
fitted into the overall plans for the country, and not merely for assistance 
in getting an institution built and operational. 

6. Emphasizing Program Building in an Effort To Change the 
Quality and Direction of Classroom Instruction 

Some of the most obvious successes of AID projects have been where a 
contract team has worked to build up a new teacher education college, to 
structure a curriculum, and to train counterparts to take over. Changing 
what is actually happening in classrooms — the quality, tone, and direction 
of instruction — has been less successful. Of course, implicit in all pro- 
grams of technical assistance to teacher education has been the assumption 
that what is being done will improve the quality of teaching. A number of 
programs, however, have made this their primary objective. One illustra- 
tion i# the project of the University of Wisconsin in Northern Nigeria. 
Teams of specialists worked there with the faculties of seven of the larger 
primary teacher-training colleges in program building, the main goal being 
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development of improved teaching techniques, curricula, and materials 
of instruction. 

7. Greater Emphasis on the Preparation of Teachers for Second- 
ary Schools and Teacher-Traininc Institutions 

Making generalizations on a program reaching 40 countries is hazard- 
ous, but there are certainly areas where the need to train primary teachers 
is still the most urgent. In general, however, there seems to have been a 
change of emphasis to the secondary level, including technical and voca- 
tional teaching and to preparation of teachers for teacher education insti- 
tutions. Of 32 programs that were “institution building” in nature, only 6 
were for the preparation of elementary teachers. Twenty-one were for 
secondary teachers and, of these, 10 mentioned some form of industrial 
arts or trade and technical teaching. Five were specifically for teacher 
preparation institutions, and a number of the secondary schools also 
included curricula for prospective elementary teachers. 

In some cases, this has come about because of shifts in demand and 
increasing awareness of the need for more people of the middle manpower 
level to support the demands of a technological society. A perhaps more 
important factor has been the realization that available foreign resources 
are extremely limited in terms of the iieeds of the developing nations, and 
so must be used where they can make the greatest impact. This has led to 
the increasing use of the concept of the “multiplier effect.” Projects are 
selected where the input of the American technician will be multiplied to 
the greatest extent. It can readily be seen that, if teachers are trained and 
they, in turn, train others, there is a greater multiplier effect than if the 
American or other expatriate is used merely to teach children themselves. 
When the teachers of teachers are trained, the potential is even greater. 

8. Use of Modern Technology in Teacher Education 

A number of projects have been directed to the utilization of radio/ 
correspondence and television primarily for in-service training programs. 
With rising populations and increasing demands for education, the govern- 
ments of underdeveloped countries have been faced with a tremendous task 
to maintain, let alone improve, the level of preparation of teachers in their 
schools. This problem has been accentuated by a continuous shifting of 
educated people from positions of relatively low prestige and pay, such 
as teaching, to jobs in government and industry. In consequence, there has 
been great interest in using modern mass media technology for in-service 
training programs to reach large numbers of teachers. Correspondence 
courses, which are made more vital and effective by lessons over the radio, 
have been tried in a number of countries. In Northern Nigeria, a recent 
University of Wisconsin project appears to be receiving an encouraging 
reception. More ambitious programs involving television are also being 
tried on an experimental basis. It is obvious that limiting factors exist in the 
capacity of a country to maintain a steady output of electrical current 
throughout the area and to provide the necessary facilities for maintenance. 
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Factors Underlying Success or Failure 

Any attempt at evaluation of particular programs faces insuperable 
problems. For one thing, there are too many unknown variables: the 
social/political climate of the country; the efforts of other countries and 
agencies; the educational level which already exists; and the presence or 
absence of an intangible but very real climate for change. Nor did the 
planning of the projects include a research design that lends itself to 
rigorous evaluation. In consequence, it is virtually impossible to pinpoint 
the effect of the American input. 

Just as baffling is the question: What are the criteria for success? A 
building may be put up, an institution may be in operation, and yet the 
project may have failed to come to grips with the critical needs of the 
country. Initial objectives spelled out in contracts have to be modified 
repeatedly as a project develops. They could hardly be used as the basis 
for evaluation. Moreover, the long-range nature of institution building 
makes it hazardous to indulge in premature judgments. And certainly a 
reading of written reports, followed by a quick visit, would scarcely pro- 
vide adequate data for evaluation. 

But even if an appraisal of whole projects cannot be made, each one 
has had recognizable elements of both strength and weakness. And the 
professional people involved — the contract team members, the mission edu- 
cational personnel, as well as the national staff members — are frequently in 
surprisingly close agreement as to what these were. 

So an attempt has been made to scrutinize the data for clues as to the 
factors underlying success and failure. In doing this, the following sources 
have been used: 

1. The progress reports of chiefs of party and terminal reports of 
team members. Particular attention has been paid to the difficulties 
they reported and the achievements they felt had been accomplished. 

2. The judgments of the many professional people interviewed — chiefs 
of party, team members, campus coordinators, education officers, 
and national educators — as to the critical factors. 

3. The published reports of other investigators. 

The number and variety of factors which have been reported as playing 
a critical role in technical assistance is at first dismaying. It reflects the 
complexity of the problems; the vastly differing conditions of different 
projects; and the difficulty of defining what is meant by success , which has 
been referred to earlier. A closer inspection, however, suggests that they 
can be grouped in clusters of factors. Of course, there is a good deal of 
overlap, and some specific items don’t fit too easily in any category. The 
four clusters selected for the purpose of this report are: 

• Factors Relating to the Project — Its Selection, Planning, and Timing 

• Factors Relating to Support of the Project — Host Country, AID, and 
Home Institution 
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• Factors Relating to the Contract Team 

• Factors Relating to the Carrying Out of the Project. 

Factors Relating to tha Project — Its Selection, Planning, 

and Timing 

1. Clear Understanding and Agreement Among the Various Parties 
A s to the Purposes of the Project. 

There are at least six parties to any major technical assistance project 
involving an institutional contract. They are : ( 1 ) the national government, 
including its ministry of education; (2) the educators at the project level 
with whom the team members will be working; (3) AID staff of the over- 
seas mission; (4) AI D/Washington; (5) the contracting institution; and 
(6) the contract team members under their chief of party. Gear under- 
standing and agreement as to the nature, purpose, and implications of the 
project on the part of all six aie essential if the project is to have the 
kind of support which will lead to effective working relationships and 
permanent success. 

As stated, this seems self-evident but it has wide-ranging implications. 
National governments sometimes request or agree to proposals for tech- 
nical assistance for a variety of motives, including prestige and the expecta- 
tion of financial help. Sometimes, they have no clear picture of what they 
want and frequently there are changes of ministry officials while a project 
is being developed, bringing new men with widely differing perspectives into 
the decision-making and implementation processes. It is also not uncom- 
mon for a project to have approval at the ministry level, but for the con- 
tract team members to discover on their arrival that the local educators 
do not understand, or are not in sympathy with, what has be*n planned. 

On the American said, a fairly frequent report by contra t team members 
is that they are not clear as to what they are trying to do, or how they are 
trying to do it Turnover in both AID and contract staff also introduces 
new people into the project. They may have little understanding of past 
developments and are impatient to get immediate results, even at the 
expense of abrupt changes in procedure. 

Where a clear understanding of and commitment to the project have been 
most successfully achieved, care has been taken to ensure that the planning 
process did involve all the parties concerned. Planning was also regarded 
as a continuous program and not something done once, prior to the con- 
tract being written. The steps taken in the development of the School of 
Education at the Haile Selassie I University in Ethiopia provide a good 
illustration. 

2. Commitment to the Goal of Establishing an Indigenous Educa- 
tional System and Not Imposinc an American Model. 

Some projects have been initially welcomed only to meet with increas- 
ing resistance. Others have been virtually abandoned when U.S. financial 
assistance came to an end. It is obvious that a program that fails to be 
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institutionalized will have little lasting effect in a country. Where the 
opposite has been the case, it has been because U.S. technicians have 
helped the nationals decide, clarify, and carry out projects in teacher 
education the latter saw as meaningful. In thi* respect it is sometimes 
difficult for national educators, whose own training may be based on a 
European model, to see the importance of developing a truly indigenous 
program. 

Since national educators ar<* frequently unaware of the ways in which 
technical assistance can help them, the technicians face a difficult task. 
They must demonstrate the values of their expertise without seeking to 
impose solutions. One way in which this has been done is for the U.S. 
technicians to work on solutions for smaller problems regarded by the 
national educators as urgent, even as they work with the ministry or 
national educators to clarify more long-range goals. It has been reported 
that one great aid in helping national educators see the value of an 
indigenous system of education has been the return of participant trainees 
who, during their stay in the U.S., have developed a more pragmatic view 
of education. 

Reinforcing this point of view, Paul Hanna in his “Model of National 
Investment in Education” draws attention to the importance of linking 
input for change to “dynamic national purposes,” if it is to be effective . 2 

3. The Project Is Developed As ax Intecral Part of ax Overall 
Program for Economic and Social Development. 

One of the most noticeable of recent shifts in technical assistance has 
been that of developing educational priorities as a part of national pro- 
grams for economic and social development. There are a number of 
reasons for this. In the first place, the limited funds available, both for the 
underdeveloped countries themsehes to support educational programs and 
for the U.S. to assist them, have forced attention to practical educational 
priorities. It is not enough that a proposed program be “good”; it must 
be urgent. 

T hen, too, it has been realized that indiscriminate aid to education may 
produce disastrous results. As David Abernathy points out, giving rural 
youth a little education makes them dissatisfied with subsistence farming 
but provides little alternative and results in a drift to the towns of semi- 
literate youth without marketable skills . 3 “The shotgun approach may 
create more difficulties than it solves,” points out Frederick Harbison, for 
“in any country, developed or undeveloped, education becomes socially 
malignant if its people do not have a chance or incentive to use it.”* In a 
number of countries, India and the Philippines, for example, there are 
large numbers of graduates unable to find employment. The reason is that 
they were taught in inferior institutions by unqualified instructors under 
curricula that had little relevance to the kinds of work available. Abernathy 
goes on to suggest that, to be effective, technical assistance in teacher edu- 
cation must go beyond building institutions, developing techniques, and 
teaching problem solving. It must, he urges, “come to grips with the 
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political ends the government intends the education system to serve, and 
to point out to governments the effects for good or ill which may be 
expected to follow from alternative courses of action.” 5 

John W. Hanson offers seven criteria for a comprehensive plan for edu- 
cation which would well repay study by anyone involved in technical 
assistance projects. 5 

4. Major Projects Are Conceived, From the Beginning, as Long- 
Term and Plans Made Accordingly. 

Projects such as building up a teacher education institution or assisting 
in the reorganization of a national system of education take time — 10 
years or more, it has been suggested. 1 he increasing awareness of the need 
to work within the cultural framework, if lasting results are to be obtained, 
has made this very clear. Projects in which this has been recognized from 
the beginning and big expectations for short-term results have not been 
built up, have proved more successful. 

On the other hand, the contract team, AID itself, and the host country 
are conditioned to want visible, readily measurable results and thus to 
put a premium on essentially short-term activities. As Richard Humphrey 
points out in Universities end Developmental Assistance Abroad , AID is 
under constant pressure from “(1) the revolutionary backdrop against 
which the whole AID role is played out and (2) domestic reactions to its 
programs, which require the practicing bureaucrat at all times to be ready 
with ‘evidences of effectiveness’ for a suspicious Congress and general 
public.” 7 The members of the technical assistance team are generally on 
short-term ^(two-year) contracts and idealistically anxious to see results 
from “their” contribution. And the ministry of the underdeveloped coun- 
try, faced with rising demands from an impatient populace, is also inclined 
to grow doubtful if results are not quickly seen. 

It is pointed out that other agencies in the U.S. have found ways of 
supporting long-term projects in spite of the need for periodic financing at 
relatively short intervals. Congress may have to make the decision that 
the U.S. does not initiate major technical assistance projects in teacher 
education unless it is willing to do so on a long-term basis. While recog- 
nizing that all foreign aid projects must be within the scope of the nation’s 
foreign policy, it must also be realized that technical assistance, once 
initiated, should be free from the influence of day-to-day shifts in Amer- 
ica’s relationship to a particular government. 

While it is true that the change process in teacher education is essen- 
tially long-term, any project has short-term components. Sometimes the 
relationship between the two is left unclear and the individual team mem- 
ber is expected to find his own task within the overall work plan. Short- 
tenn goals need to be related to the ultimate objectives and spelled out 
with sufficient clarity, so that they can be operational guides for both indi- 
vidual team members and groups. Such guides would also provide a more 
objective basis for the assessment of the progress achieved by the project. 
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